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364 The Piper. 

Now oaths'wildly sounded, and pistols were flashing,. 
And horses high bounded, and broadswords were clashing; 
The demon of plunder in glory did revel, 
For Shane and stout Padreen laid on like the devil ; 
Till at length, fairly routed, the whole scarlet squad 
Were tied neck and heels, by brave Padreen Mac Paad. 

Their rings and their watches, and jewels so rare, 
And bright store of gold, and fine raiment to wear, 
Were seiz'd by the victors, who strutted so gay 
Round the crest-fallen cravens in martial array ; 
And throughout the wide country there ne'er was a lad 
Could match Shane O'Crossagh, or Padreen Mac Faad.* 

END OF CANTO SECOND. 



REMARKS ON THE POOR LAWS. 



Sra, 



To the Editob of the Beifast Magazine. 



In your last number I observe a letter, addressed to 
Mr. Grattan, on Irish Poor Laws, by Philopatris. Mr. Grattan 
obtained leave to bring; in a bill for some species of parochial 
taxation, and Philopatris feeling- a horror, perhaps a just hor- 
ror, of a system like the English Poor Laws, has warmly 
remonstrated with him on the occasion. Agreeing with 
Philopatris in much of what he has said, and feeling no anxiety 
to defend Mr. Grattan's bill, with the details of which I am 
yet unacquainted, I shall claim a portion of your next num- 
ber for a few remarks on those parts of the letter in which I 
differ from the writer, and shall offer some general observations 
on the same important subject. Much as I think the English 
system of Poor Laws is to be deprecated, in the present cir- 
cumstances of Ireland, I am of opinion that your correspon- 
dent attributes more evil to them than is really attendant on 
them. I do not know any country in which the lower classes 
are more independent in spirit, and where pauperism is less 
painful in its appearance, than in England; and, without de- 
tracting from the merit of the inhabitants of the town of Belfast, 
I think, on inquiry, it will be found, that in many towns in 
England, notwithstanding what is called a "heartless and 
degrading system," there are as great, or greater, voluntary 
contributions for the benefit of the poor, in addition to the 
tax, as in Belfast, in proportion to its population. What the 
effect of Poor Laws on the Irish character might be, I am not 
prepared to say; and I am not anxious to try rash experiments; 
but I will assert, that, in England, where they have been in 

* The Piper's Song refers to the robbery of General Napier, described before, 
p. 859, 860, 361. 
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operation since the time of Elizabeth, they have not " dried 
op the streams of private benevolence;" they have not " severed 
the natural bonds which cement the different classes of so- 
ciety;" they have not " annihilated every feeling of indepen- 
dence, and every cbanoe of improvement amongst the lower 
classes of society." En fact, Sir, I am almost inclined, from 
the example of England, to believe that Poor Laws, well 
managed, would have a,good effect; and, that the evils which 
strike us so forcibly, are the result of errors in the administra- 
tion,, which it is after a length of time difficult to correct. 
There are two facts which Philopatris seems to have over- 
looked ; one is, that the poor of Dublin have been long sup- 
ported, in a great degree, by taxation, though laid on in a 
different way from what it is in England; and that dispensaries 
and fever hospitals are supported by a county tax, which is a 
species of Poor Rate ; and I do not yet know that Mr. Grattan's 
measure will be more objectionable than those already in 
existence ; and which, though they have been some years iu 
operation, have not produced the bad effects apprehended. 
There do not exist more benevolent people than the inhabitants 
of Dublin; and though there is every temptation to the poor, 
to crowd to that city, and they do so in great numbers, yet 
such is the active benevolence of the people, that as much 
might be said of them, as your correspondent has said of the 
inhabitants of Belfast; nor does it appear that our fever hos- 
pitals have been injured in their collections, or otherwise, by 
the tax for their support. The other fact, which has been 
overlooked, is — that the people-of Great Britain, heavily taxed 
as they are, not only came forward, with a liberality highly ho- 
nourable to them* to support the poor of Ireland in the season 
of extraordinary distress, but they constantly pay 15-17ths of 
the sum at present laid on by taxation for the poor of Dublin, 
and for national education; and there are continual private 
applications to them for our poor, which are liberally an- 
swered, though there are many of them who seem to com- 
plain, that the exertions at home are not as great as they might 
and ought to be. In Dublin, Cork, Belfast, and perhaps, in 
the large towns generally, the exertion has been as great as 
could be expected, and is highly honourable to the inhabitants; 
but there are many parts of Ireland, where the landed proprietors 
appear blind both to their duty and their interest. I will only 
make one other remark on the letter to Mr. Grattan. Had any 
general system of Poor Laws been in operation, the evils 
which are described as resulting from some bequests in a 
certain town would not have taken place; but these would 
have diminished the tax on the wealthier inhabitants, and 
would have contributed to the comfort of the poor had who, 
previously settled there. 
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But I shall proceed to offer some general remarks. That 
" the really Indigent and distressed have * claim upon the 
community for support, must be admitted;" and that " a sys- 
tem of Poor Laws, giving every one an indiscriminate claim 
for support, operates as a premium to idleness, improvidence 
and profligacy, presses with the greatest severity on the most 
impoverished districts, and oppresses the industrious for the 
sake of the idle," — are positions of Philopatris, in which I 
entirely concur. The distinction of mankind into rich and 
poor, was the appointment of the all-wise Creator; and it may 
even be asserted, that such a distinction not only contributes, 
but is necessary to their happiness. Tbe different classes are 
a support and a blessing to each other. " They are parts of 
one harmonious whole, each contributing to the general mass 
of happiness; if man would but endeavour to repay his debt 
of gratitude to his Creator, and, by a willing habit of useful- 
ness, to promote the happiness of himself, and of his fellow- 
creatures," But, though perfect equality of condition would 
not be conducive to happiness, yet the degree of extreme 
poverty and wretchedness which is often found in the pre- 
sent state of things, is an evil that calls for great attention. 
It is an evil, which the utmost exertions would be unable 
completely to eradicate; because it is a consequence of that 
deep and dreadful disorder, which has seized upon the hu- 
man race; and the delusions of sin must ever be succeeded, 
sooner or later, by the pangs of misery. But, though natural 
evil is a necessary consequence of moral evil; though the 
effects with which it is attended, in this state of trial, are most 
salutary; and though its complete eradication is impossible; 
it by no means follows, that we should not endeavour to cor- 
rect the evil, as much as lies in our power; and, where we 
cannot remove, at least study to lessen it. To do thig, onr 
efforts should be directed not to temporary measures, which 
look no further than the relief of present distress; but to such 
plans as are calculated to promote the essential and perma- 
nent welfare of the people, by improving their moral charac- 
ter. The distresses of the poor are not, indeed, the conse- 
quences merely of their own vices; they often originate in, 
or are increased by the vices of their superiors; and it beoomes 
those who make the idleness, the drunkenness, and the ingra- 
titude of the poor, themes of frequent declamation, to con- 
sider seriously whether they have done their own duty, either 
in the example of virtue they have set, or in tbe encourage- 
ment to virtue they have given. 

It is now above thirty years since the improvement of the 
lower classes began to be treated as a science; amongst the 
professors of which, Mr. Howard, Count Romford, Sir F. 
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Norton Eden, Mr. Colquhoun, and Sir T. Bernard, Were emi- 
nently distinguished. In the language of the last of these 
gentlemen — " This new philosophy, recalled from occult and 
abstruse metaphysics to the concerns of common life, is in- 
duced to dwell in the habitation of the cottager, and to direct 
its energies to his nearest and dearest interests, and to the 
promotion of his virtue and happiness." In England, the 
cultivation of this science has been considerably clogged by 
the Poor Laws; which, however excellent their design, and 
however wise the original regulations, have been so much 
abused, and have become so serious an evil, that the attention 
of many excellent persons has been directed to means of cor- 
recting the abuses of them. In Ireland, if there are many 
disadvantages, they are perhaps counterbalanced by this, that 
we are tied down to no system, which it would be difficult to 
reform, and dangerous to abolish. At the same time, such is 
the precarious state of the relief afforded to distress, in almost 
every part of Ireland, and such the necessity of measures to 
improve the situation and manners of the lower classes, and 
to attach them to the Government, that there is no country 
in which benevolence has a wider field in which to exercise 
itself, or where the exertions even of the humblest individuals 
may be productive of greater benefit. The groundwork of 
improvement, however, must be experience; and therefore 
collections of facts, accounts of Institutions which have been 
formed, and the success which has attended them, are far 
more desirable than the most ingenious plans which have not 
been submitted to such an ordeal. Hence, the value of the 
publications of the Society for promoting the comforts of the 
poor, and of the works of those eminent professors before 
mentioned, and of others who have since trod in their steps; 
who, like the great Bacon, formed their system on experi- 
ment. At the same time, it should be remembered, as Philo- 
patris has well observed, " that the temporary success of some 
partial experiment, may have been brought about more by 
the energy and influence of the persons directing it, than'by 
the wisdom or efficiency of the plan on which it is founded;" 
and therefore two or three experiments, much less a single 
one, would not justify the adoption of a general system: 
whilst, on the other hand, to lay it down as an axiom, that 
no plan of general relief can be found, and that all schemes 
for thus promoting the happiness of men are Utopian ones, 
wonld lead to consequences, in which, I am sure, the censurer 
of Mr. Grattan would not acquiesce. Can the writer prove, 
that " that engrained and incurable distemper" — that " incu- 
bns upon the property and industry of the country," has not 
been, in great measure, a cause of that " unparalleled pros- 
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perity of manufactures and commerce," which he says is 
alone able to bear it? It is at least a circumstance which 
requires to be accounted for, that the only country in the 
world in which Poor Lottos exist, and in which they have 
existed above 250 years, is that which is distinguished above 
all others, by those qualities which exalt human nature, as 
well as by what is justly called unparalleled prosperity of 
manufactures and commerce. 

In considering means of assisting the poor, it is necessary 
to divide them into various classes. The first will consist of 
those who are able and willing to labour. These may, at first 
view, seem to have no claim on the wealthier part of society ; 
and yet it is to these that the philanthropist will chiefly 
direct his attention. The establishment of Savings Banks, 
and of Friendly Societies, by which they are enabled in the 
time of health and youth to provide for the period of sickness 
and old age ; loans of money to be repaid with or without in- 
terest at stated intervals; and rewards for good conduct, seem 
to be the principal modes by which this valuable class can be 
assisted. Till a taste for the comforts of life is generated 
amongst the poor, " the spur that should impel them to ac- 
tion, and the bond that should connect them with society, are 
wanting." To cultivate such a taste, by rewards, and every 
species of encouragement, should therefore engage a large 
share of the attention of the friends of the poor. Charitable 
institutions in general are only palliatives ; but though in des- 
perate complaints such remedies are necessary, yet surely to 
prevent, or if incurred to effect a radical cure of the disease, 
is more desirable. Preventative measures are, however, not 
likely to be adopted by voluntary associations ; because we 
require our souls to be harrowed by tales of wo, before we 
are roused to action ; not remembering that the prevention of 
affliction is both cheaper and more beneficial than the relief 
of it.* The man who employs his fortune in agriculture or 
manufactures, giving employment to numbers, and promoting 
industry, does ten times more good, than he who founds an 
hospital ; and the man who induces bis poor neighbours to 
to form or subscribe to a Friendly Society, or to make weekly 
lodgments in a Savings Bank, and thus guards them against 
the greatest evils attendant on sickness, does more for them 
than if he expended vast sums in charity. Many plans might 
be devised for the improvement of this class, and some might 

* It is by tj. ir preventing numbers from being reduced to downright pauperism, in 
consequence oi affording ttmelu relief, that the English Poor Laws may have chiefly 
contributed to the prosperity of the country: a circumstance which may account for 
Mr. Frankland Lewis observing, on his examination before the House of Commons, 
that one of the causes of the present distress in Ireland arose from the want of Poor 
Laws; though he did not approve of the present introduction of them. 
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be deserving even of legislative encouragement ; but it should 
never be lost sight of, that " if the manner in which relief >is 
given is not a spur to industry, it becomes, in 'effect, ttpretniuiit 
to sloth and profligacy." 

The sick, poor constitute the second class; and these have 
generally attracted the chief attention of the wealthy. Dis- 
pensaries and houses of recovery have strong claims ; and'the 
latter are supported even for selfish motives, for as it has been 
well observed, " it is particularly in the prevention of disease 
and contagion, that the benefit returns with increase upon the 
benefactor, and that the merciful receive mercy." These in- 
stitutions are supported by & poor rate, for such is in effect the 
addition to the county cess, by the grants made to them ; and 
in the manner that it is done, it promotes exertion amongst 
the rich, whilst the nature of the establishment is such, that it 
cannot tend to the encouragement of sloth -and profligacy.. 

Widows and aged persons constitute another class, for 
whom in large towns there is often a provision, as in Belfast, 
but who are, in other parts, in great distress. Even when an 
asylum has been provided, it may deserve inquiry, whether 
those who have conducted themselves well in early life, should 
in their old age, or in consequence of circumstances they 
could not guard against, be reduced to a level with those 
whom idleness or drunkenness has reduced to beggary T 
Ought not the deserving poor to be separated from the unde- 
serving, and distinguished by kinder treatment ? Could no 
measure be devised for the relief of this class of the poor, that 
would be free from the evils attendant on the English Poor 
Laws ? 

The fourth class of the poor are childa-en, to the education 
of whom great attention has been latterly directed, and this 
with considerable aid from the public purse. I shall say no 
more of it at present than that Belfast yields to no place what- 
ever, in schools for the instruction of the children of the poor. 
There are several which deserve approbation ; in particular, 
the Brown-street school has a master so devoted to his task, 
and so eminently qualified for performing it, that no benevo- 
lent person can visit the school without experiencing delight.* 

The last class of the poor to be noticed are beggars— those 
who make a trade of soliciting relief, and too frequently spend 
what is given to them in dram-shops. Houses of industry.for 
relieving these often receive grants from Grand Juries ;. and 
whether such and mendicity associations might not be wisely 

* The writer has heard, that the Master of the Lancastrian school is entitled to si- 
milar praise, and that both have been repeatedly honoured by the highest reward of the 
Education Society ; but the exertions of the latter have not qome so much within hit 
own knowledge. 
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assisted in a still greater ; degree, is a question I am not at 
present prepared to discuss^ One thing is clear, that the re- 
lief given in such places, whether supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, or by any species of taxation, should be such as 
not to encourage idleness. The subjectis one on which there 
is great inducement to enlarge^ but I have already occupied 
too many of your pages. Though I differ from Philopatris 
in some respects, the difference is not, I believe, a very wide 
one. He seems to be averse to any measure whatever, par- 
taking of the nature of Poor Laws, because he conceives that 
it is holding out a premium to idleness and vice ; I am willing, 
on the other hand, to hope that measures may be devised, not 
only without such a tendency, but actually encouraging and 
promoting industry, prudence, foresight, virtue, and cleanli- 
ness amongst the poor ; and that those measures might require 
something more than voluntary contributions to render them 
effectual. I, however, freely acknowledge, that there are 
great difficulties in the way, many of which Philopatris has 
ably pointed out; and that I have not yet seen any plan 
which I should think it safe to adopt. 

K. 



CHANGE OF FEELINGS. 



I bo not feel as once I felt, 
When my young heart was light and free, 
And in my breast there only dwelt 
The thrilling glow of plajful glee. 

I do not feel as in that time. 
When life around me seemed to throw, 
like morning of some cloudless clime, 
Its own rich tints on all below. 

That sunny hour no longer shines — 
For cares are gathering round me now ; 
And, as its cheering light declines, 
A dew-chill settles on my brow.' 

For, oh ! as Memory's eager gaze. 
Piercing the closing mist of years, 
The dim-discovered past surreys. 
And many a fading scene appearsr- 

What feelings, once too fondly warm, 
Like ghosts of parted friends arise, 
■Whose altered look and lifeless form 
Flits but in mockery o'er the. eyes ! 



Oh is it thus— that in the chain 
Which binds us v to existence here, 
Those links are first to break in twain, - 
Which were the brightest and most dear > 

It is— it is : affection's bond, 
The joyous hopes of promised bliss, 
Each tie of youthful friendship fond, - 
And love far fonder e'en than this,— 

These are the first to fade away— , 
The first Time's iron hands unbind ; ■ 
And what remains so dear as they— 
Oh 1 what but care remains behind ? 

Ambition— honour, linger still ; 
But not that sense of fine delight, 
Which gave the pulse to pleasure's thrill, 
And made e'en rapture shine more bright. 

I do not feel as once I felt ; 

My heart has lost its gladsome tone; 

And there, where every joy once dwelt, 

Now dark despondence dwells alone. 



